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INTRODUCTION 

When  my  father,  Obed  Bosworth,  died  in  1981  at 
age  86,  I  experienced  two  losses — the  loss  of  a 
father  and  also  the  loss  of  an  abundance  of  facts  my 
father  had  stored  in  his  memory  about  the  history 
of  Geyserville.  My  dad  was  the  grandson  of  two  of 
Geyserville's  earliest  settlers — Calvin  Bosworth 
and  Allen  Kilgore.  Not  only  had  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  and  learn  from  these 
"elders,"  but  he  had  the  remarkable  ability  to 
remember  may  of  these  dates,  people,  and  events. 
When  he  died,  many  of  these  facts  died  with  him. 

Many  times  I've  regretted  not  collecting  this 
information  from  him.  I  determined  then  I  did  not 
want  this  to  happen  with  other  people.  I  am 
interested  in  Geyserville  history,  and  everyone  has 
something  to  tell.  Everyone  can  add  something  to 
the  story.  So  I  started  interviewing  people  whose 
families  had  lived  in  the  Geyserville  area  for  many 
years.  I  wanted  to  document  as  much  of 
Geyserville's  story  as  I  could — as  well  as  the  history 
of  these  families  before  it  was  forgotten. 

George  Domenichelli  is  one  of  these. 

Louise  Davis 
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Louise  Davis: 


George 
Domeniehelli: 


Davis: 
Domeniehelli: 

Davis: 
Domeniehelli: 

Davis: 

DomenichelH: 


The  first  Domenichellis  that  came  to  the  Geyserville  area, 
where  did  they  come  from,  where  did  they  live? 


My  dad  come  over  in  1890,  in  1898,  I  think  it  was,  and  he 
worked  at  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony,  up  there.  I  had  three 
brothers  born  in  the  old  county,  you  know.  In  1902,  my 
mother  and  the  three  boys  come  from  Italy.  And  they  first 
went  up  to  Asti,  and  lived — well,  it  was  on  part  of  the  Asti 
place,  lived  up  on  part  of  the  Asti  property  there  for  a  while. 
Then  they  come  down  and  lived  at  the — well,  they  bought  the 
ranch  in  1908,  you  know  where  it  is,  a  mile  and  half  north  of 
Geyserville.  And  that's  where,  well,  Frank  was  born  in  Asti, 
but  the  other  three  were  born  in  Geyserville,  me  and — I  was 
born  there  and  Willie  and  Leonard  was  born  there. 

Now  when  you  say,  they  lived  at  Asti,  too,  to  start  with — 

That's  right,  when  they  came  from  the  old  country,  they  lived 
at  Asti. 

Well,  was  there  special  housing  or  something  for  the  men? 

Well  they  lived  in  the  house.  Finally,  the  man  that  ran  the 
bakery  lived  there. 

You  mean,  the  men  when  they  first  came  over,  they  stayed  in 
kind  of  a  boarding  house. 

Well,  he  stayed  there,  he  worked  for  970  a  day  (chuckles). 
When  he  come  over,  when  he  wouldn't  work  they  charged 
him  15  cents  a  day  for  board.  That's  the  way  it  was. 


Davis: 


Is  that  right? 
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Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Alice 
Domenichelli: 

Domenichelli: 
A.  Domenichelli: 
Davis: 


There  was  no  watch  (time  clock),  it  was  from  daylight  to 
dark.  They'd  start  the  pruning  up  by  the  Colony  and  they'd 
come  clear  down  to  Brignoli's  and  they'd  keep  going,  at  noon 
they'd  bring  a  big  pot  of  soup  down,  they'd  eat.  And  at  night 
they'd  go  all  the  way  back  up  there  and  (chuckles)  stop.  He 
said  that  as  soon  as  you  could  see,  they  would  take  them  out. 

No  breaks,  no  benefits. 

That's  right. 

What  was  your  Dad's  name? 

Remigo,  was  his  first  name. 

And  your  mother's  name  was  Felicina. 

Yes. 

And  she  was  a  Trusendi. 

That's  right. 

And  I  have  written  here,  that  his  sisters  were  Erminia 
Pastori  and  Luiza  Berizzi. 

That's  right,  the  two  of  them. 

So,  when  did  the  two  sisters  come  over?  At  the  same  time 
that  he  came  over  in  1898? 

No,  they  came  later.  I  don't  know  what  year  it  was,  but  they 
came  and  stayed  with  the  family,  they  were  already  here.  Bill 
has  some  of  that  tree  down,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  has 
when  they  arrived  or  not. 

But  he  came  by  himself  and  he  was  the  first  one. 

That  right,  yes. 

Well,  Frank  Pastori  would  know  when  his  mother  came  over 
and  Victor  would  know  when  his  mother  came  over. 

Well,  I  doubt  it,  Vic  doesn't  remember  anything. 

Well,  I  thought  they  might  have  talked  about  it. 

What  part  of  Italy? 
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Domenichelli:  It's  where  the  marble,  Masa  Cararo,  it's  a  town  close  to  there, 
it's  a  town  Posara — they  called  it. 

Davis:  Someone  just  mentioned  that  town  to  me,  was  it  maybe 

Lillian  Bagnani,  the  Bagnani's  came  from  there? 

Domenichelli:  Yes,  that  right.  The  Tedeschi's.  She  was  a  Tedeschi.  They 
come  from  the  same  town. 

Davis:  I  just  visited  her  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Domenichelli:  And  someone  else  come  from  there,  the  Mariani's  come  from 
there,  too.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  any  of  them  or  not, 
they're  not  around  here  anymore. 

Davis:  They  went  to  school  here.  They  had  that  house  on  Canyon 

Road. 

Domenichelli:     That's  right. 

Davis:  Although,  I  never  really  knew  them. 

Domenichelli:     That's  right. 

Davis:  I  can  remember  a  Mariani  girl  when  I  was  in  grammar 

school,  she  was  in  high  school  then.  But  I  can't  remember  her 
first  name. 

Domenichelli:     She  died.  What  the  devil  was  her  first  name? 

A  Domenichelli:     There  is  only  one  left — Rose. 

Domenichelli:  Rose,  that's  it.  Rose  was  her  name.  And  one  of  the  boys  died 
when  they  lived  there  at  the  place. 

A  Domenichelli:  The  only  Mariani  left,  is  the  one  married  to  Dorothy,  what's 
his  name,  the  one  that  has  the  trucks?  Mariani. 

Domenichelli:     Angelo? 

A  Domenichelli:  Angelo  Mariani  is  married  to,  Dot,  Dorothy.  That's  the  only 
one  left  of  the  Mariani  boys? 


Domenichelli:     Well,  one's  out  of  state.  There's  another  one— 
A  Domenichelli:     Oh,  oh — 

Domenichelli:     Well,  one  of  them  bought  the  place  over  at — 
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A  Domenichelli:     One  of  them,  Mr.  Peacock  lived  with  one  of  them  until  he 
died. 

Domenichelli:     Yeah,  he's  the  oldest. 

ADomenichelli:     Do  you  remember  that? 


Davis: 


Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 


Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 


A.  Domenichelli: 
Domenichelli: 


I  do  remember  the  name  Peacock,  I'm  just  sitting  here,  all 
these  names  coming  out,  that  I'd  almost  forgotten.  That's 
what  makes  me  smile.  How  nice  it  is  to  hear  all  these  names 
that  I  had  forgotten  about.  Then  how  about  Felicina?  She  had 
a  sister,  I  have  here,  Laura  married  a  Barilani,  and  a  sister 
Rosina,  that  married  a  Mazzoni  and  Judith  that  married  a 
Lombardi  and  a  brother,  Abramo  Trusendi  that  married  a 
Maria  Pigoni,  that  was  the  mother  of  Amelia  and  Mike  and 
Allen.  Then  there  was  a  Marguerite  that  married  a 
Lombardi. 

That's  right  the  two  brothers  married  the  two  sisters. 

That's  right.  And  Adamo  that  stayed  in  Italy. 

That's  right.  And  the  oldest  sister  never  come  over,  Maria. 

Oh,  there  was  another  sister — 

In  Italy,  Maria.  She  never  come  over. 

I  got  all  of  this  when  I  visited  Amelia  and  "Peli".  They  gave 
me  all  of  this  family  history.  So  I  know  all  this. 

Why  did  they  come  to  California? 

They  came  so  they  could  get  enough  to  eat!  (chuckles) 

Yes,  it  was  pretty  bad  over  there. 

Yeah,  I  asked  mom  years  later  if  she  ever  wanted  to  go  back 
and  she  said,  "No,  way,  I've  had  enough  tough  times!"  She 
worked,  with  the  three  children  over  there,  instead  of  using 
oxen,  instead  of  working  the  land  where  they  were,  it  was 
steep  there.  They  worked  the  land — 

With  wooden  shovels, 

They  had  wooden  shoes.  And  at  night,  she'd  go  down  in  the 
creek  and  get  sand  and  bring  it  up  for  the  masons,  so  she'd 
haul  the  sand,  she  was  a  hard  worker.  She  was  tough. 
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ADcmemchelli: 
Domenichelli: 


A.DomenicheDi: 

Davis: 
A.DomenicheDi: 

Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


While  their  father  was  over  here. 

To  get  them  over.  She  was  tough,  she  worked  as  hard  as  any 
man.  Up  till  she  was  85,  she'd  carry  all  the  brush  out  of  all  of 
our  ranches,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  them,  and  burn  it  Now  you 
couldn't  get  ten  men  to  do  it,  but  she  used  to  do  it  all  by 
herself. 

I  noticed  that,  pruning  the  grapevines  and  the  roses,  you 
never  pick  up  after  yourself,  you  were  so  used  to  having  your 
mother  come  along  and  pick  up  all  that  brush  after  you. 

You  would  do  that  for  him?  Qaughs) 

No,  111  do  my  own... But  after  him,  there's  the  rosebush 
thorns  and  stuff. 

They  had  a  tough  time  coming  over,  when  dad  come  over, 
when  the  ship  got  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  hit  the — 

Sand  bar. 

Sand  bar,  there  you  know.  There  was  First,  Second  and  Third 
class,  then,  and  the  Third  class  was  under  water.  Where  they 
come  over  on  the  ship,  their  part  was  under  the  water,  down 
below  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  Dad  said  they  were  there  for 
twelve  days  and  they  finally  went  back.  Well,  he  said  they 
felt  better  cause  they  went  up  stairs,  and  they  get  to  eat  and 
drink  the  good  wine.  Well,  where  the  First  class  was,  cause 
no  one  else  was  on  there,  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers  off — 

And  left  the  Third  class  on. 

So  when  they  got  back,  they  put  a — they  waited  for  high  tide, 
they  put  a  ship  with  a  tow  on  it,  there  was  quite  a  few  of 
them  to  get  the  ship  rocking,  they  ran  back  and  forth  to — and 
it  let  go. 

You  mean  inside  the  ship,  they  would  run  back  and  forth. 

To  get  it  to  teeter,  to  get  it  to  loosen  in  the  sand  and  then  the 
other  ship  would  give  it  a  jerk  and  get  it  out  of  there. 

When  Mom  came  over,  she  came  over  with  the  Lombardis, 
her  brother-in-law,  Louie's  father.  His  family  stayed  over 
there.  When  they  came  over,  he  came  over  with  them.  Before 
they  got  to  Ellis  Island,  someone  asked  him  where  he  was 
going  and  he  said,  "You  come  with  me  and  I  have  a  deal  that 
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Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Louise  Davis 
Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 


Domenichelli: 
Davis: 


will  make  you  money  and  you'll  never  have  to  work,"  and  he 
gave  him  what  money  he  had  there.  But  when  they  got  off 
there  he  never  saw  him  again. 

I  heard  that  he  took  their  mother's  money  too. 

Then  he  told  my  mother,  "Give  me  your  money  and  I'll  tell 
them  you're  my  wife  and  we'll  get  out  together."  But  he  went 
and  left  her  there  with  the  three  kids  crying  in  front  of  the 
import.  "You'd  better  stop  your  crying,"  there  were  exams  of 
our  eyes  and  all  that. 

This  was  at  Ellis  Island. 

Yes.  So  she  finally  stopped,  and  I  think  it  took  Dad  ten  days 
to  get  there.  So  she  didn't  want  anymore  traveling. 

She  didn't  want  anymore  Lombardi,  either,  (laughs) 

Well,  the  guy,  you  know,  told  them  all  that,  you  give  me  what 
money  that  you  got  and  you  don't  have  to  work  anymore  and 
he  fell  for  it. 

Then,  I  assume  they  came  over  on  a  train? 

Yes,  from  there  they  came  to  San  Francisco  on  a  train,  that's 
right.  That  how  they  had  to  get  the  money  then  to  come.  I 
don't  know  if  mom  gave  Lombardi  all  the  money,  they  had 
their  tickets  bought  over  there,  but  I  think  she  said  she  saved 
some  over  there,  cause  she'd  have  to  pay  the  woman  to  take 
care  of  the  three  kids. 

What  three  kids,  now,  were  born  in  Italy? 

Almino,  Paridi,  and  Albert. 

And  Frank,  you  say  was  born  at  Asti,  and  the  rest  of  you 
were  born  on  the  ranch  up  here  in  Geyserville.  That's  you. 
Willie  and  Leonard. 

When  your  mom  came,  you  were  still  living  at  Asti,  of  course, 
Frank  was  born  there. 

Yes.  Then  they  moved  on  the  ranch  in  1908. 

How  many  acres? 
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Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


A,  Domenichelli: 
Davis: 


Well,  when  they  bought  the  ranch  it  was  55  acres  there — 52 
acres.  They  paid  $5500,  for  the  acreage,  the  winery,  the  barn 
and  it  had  a  good  house,  (chuckles) 

I  was  going  to  ask  it  if  it  had  a  house. 

It  had  a  big  house,  and  it  was  pretty  well  built  when  we  first 
got  there.  It  had  all  that  colored  glass  and  all  that  stuff  in  it, 
and  all  that  gingerbread  up  on  top  and  when — I  didn't  go  up 
when  the  freeway  took  it  and  they  burned  it.  Even  the  doors 
were  colored  glass  on  one,  two,  three  doors  and  then 
upstairs — one,  two,  three  the  windows  were  all  colored  glass. 

But  the  house  is  gone  now,  where  the  freeway — 

That's  right.  They  bulldozed  it  down  and  set  it  afire. 

Who  did  your  dad  buy  it  from? 

From  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stuart.  I  think  he  was  Fred 
Stuart.  They  moved  to  Lake  County.  I've  talked  to  them — 

I  knew — not  the  old  man,  I  knew  the  son. 

He  stopped  to  see  me  one  day  while  I  was  pruning  at  the 
place. 

And  a  winery  came  on  the  property. 

Yes,  there  was  a  winery,  a  barn  and  a  house. 

And  who  were  your  neighbors? 

Well,  there  was  a  Necesal  that  married  a  Parkerson,  on  the 
one  side. 

Which  side? 

On  the  south  side.  Then  Gaters  owned  up  above,  but  the 
people  were  named  Freshour,  that  lived  there,  we  met  one  of 
the  girls.  Remember — when  we  had  dinner  down  in  Santa 
Rosa? 

Yes. 

I've  heard  that  name,  there  are  either  some  in  the  cemetery 
or  they're  related  to  someone. 
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Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
DomenichelU: 

Davis: 
DomenichelU: 


A.  Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
DomenichelU: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Yeah.  There  were  three  or  four  boys  there  and  a  father  and  a 
mother. 

And  later  the  girls. 

But  the  property  was  the  Gaters,  you  know,  but  they  had  it 
leased.  Then  Brackett,  Lombardi,  one  of  the  Lombardis 
moved  in  there,  that  Domenic  that  married — 

In  that  same  house,  the  Gater  house? 

Yes. 

And  did  you  say  to  the  north? 

Yes,  to  the  north.  It's  still  there.  The  freeway  didn't  get  it.  It's 
a  real  old  house.  Well,  Brackett  fixed  it  up  some.  It's  still 
there. 

Well,  is  it  the  house  that  the  Bracketts,  Ralene  and  Stan,  Uve 
in,  looks  kind  of  Uke  a  doll  house.  That's  the  old  Gater  house! 

Uh,  uh.  I  don't  know  if  Gater  ever  lived  there.  He  had  that 
property,  see,  and  then  he  gave  that — Mrs.  Brackett,  it  was  a 
daughter,  she  got  half  and  then  the  boy  got  the  other  half, 
north  of  that,  close  to  where  Pastori  is  now. 

For  years,  I've  always  wanted  to  go  through  that  house.  I 
always  like  to  see  how  houses  look  inside. 

Yeah. 

I  saw  that  when  my  aunt  and  uncle  got  sick.  He  died,  he  died 
there  with  tuberculosis,  on  the  ranch.  And  the  wife  died 
about  three  years  later  in  Santa  Rosa,  of  tuberculosis,  they 
both  died  of  it. 

You  had  52  acres,  did  it  go  down  to  the  river? 

Yes,  it  went  to  the  river. 

It  went  from  the  river  up  into  the  hills. 

We  had  four  acres  of  hills  and  the  rest  was  bottom  land  down 
there. 

So  you  didn't  have  a  lot  of  hill  land. 

No,  not  there,  not  until  we  bought  the  one  across  the  river. 
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Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
A.  Domenichelli: 
Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 
Davis: 


Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

A.  Domenichelli: 


Right.  I'll  ask  you  about  that  too.  What  did  you  grow  on  this 
property? 

Grapes  and — 

Pears. 

We  planted  the  pears.  Grapes  and  prunes,  mostly  grapes. 
And  then  prunes  and  then  we  planted  pears  after. 

And  more  prunes. 

And  you  did  say  your  dad  worked  at  Asti,  first. 

Okay,  tell  me,  was  it  your  dad  that  bought  the  property  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river? 

Over  there,  yes,  in  1918. 

Who  did  he  buy  it  from? 

Norton,  Ed  Norton. 

Was  Ed  Norton,  not  by  any  chance  that  attorney  from 
Healdsburg? 

That's  right. 

Colonel  Norton? 

That's  right. 

Didn't  he  have  a  lot  of  property  around  here? 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  he  did. 

He  was  pretty  crooked,  that  fella.  I  wish,  well,  then  he  passed 
away.  Well,  he  slit  his  throat,  he  was  so  crooked  that  he 
found  he  couldn't  live  any  more.  He  had  one  of  the  two  boys 
in  there.  We  had  a  awful  time  with  that  place.  In  fact,  after 
dad  passed,  I  was  about  to  leave  it.  But  when  I  went  down  to 
Healdsburg  for  a  haircut,  and  one  of  the  fellas  mentioned 
Domenichelli  as  I  walked  out,  one  of  the  fellas  that  owned  the 
feed  store  across  from  the  mortuary. 

Wright? 

No. 
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Domenichelli: 
A.DomenidKRTIi: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 


No,  before  Wright,  Haig. 

Haig. 

He  came  by  and  he  patted  me,  and  he  said,  "Are  you  the 
Domenichelli?"  "I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  it  might  be 
personal,  if  you  don't  want  to  answer  it,  don't  answer  it,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  you  don't  mind."  "Well,  if  I 
can  answer  it,  go  ahead."  "How  did  you  make  out  with  the 
Norton's?"  Well,  at  that  time,  we  had  paid  an  awful  price  for 
it  and  interest  was  7%  in  '18,  you  know.  One  year  we  didn't 
even  make  enough  to  pay  for  the  interest.  We  struggled  for  a 
long  time,  in  fact,  I  figured  it  up.  He  wanted  $50,000  for  it, 
that's  what  we  paid  him  for  it,  dad  had  $17,000  as  a  down 
payment  on  it,  that  left  $33,000.  By  the  time  we  got  it  paid 
off,  we  paid  $55,000  in  interest — by  the  time  we  got  it  paid 
off.  But  anyway,  this  Haig  said,  "How  did  you  make  out." 
Well  at  the  end  there,  I  finally  went  and  borrowed  money  at  4 
-  5%  to  pay  them  off,  towards  the  end.  So  I  said,  "We've  got 
them  straighten  out."  "Well,  God  bless  you."  he  said.  "Here's 
why  I  asked  you,  old  Ed  Norton  was  a  friend  of  mine,  a  hell 
of  a  good  friend  of  mine."  "The  day  your  father  and  mother 
and  your  brothers  come  down,  I  was  in  the  office,  the  other 
side.  When  they  went  out,  he  called  me  in  there."  I  think  his 
name  was  Fred,  no,  Jack,  Jack  Haig.  "Come  here  I'll  show 
you."  He  had  the  papers  there  and  he  said,  "111  show  you  how 
to  make  money,  it's  not  by  working!"  "Use  this."  "Now  there's 
a  gentlemen  that  come  from  the  old  country,  got  seven  boys, 
found  out  all  hard  workers,"  At  that  time,  we  did,  everybody 
was  a  hard  worker,  at  that  time  we  worked  like  the  devil.  He 
said,  "They  gave  me  $17,000  down,  I  got  7%  interest  and  I  got 
the  mortgage  on  this  and  I  put  the  mortgage  on  the  place 
where  they  live,  so  they'll  pay  the  interest  awhile,  then  they'll 
go  and  111  have  my  money  here  then  I'll  have  my  ranch  and 
their  ranch." 

If  you  defaulted. 

He  thought  it  would  go  that  way,  that's  what  he  told  that 
fella. 

That  what  he  did  with  lots  of  ranches,  he  bought  up 
mortgages  of  people  that  could  not  pay,  so  he  took  them  over. 

He  said,  "I'm  glad  that  you — I  kind  of  turned  down  on  him, 
he's  a  friend  of  mine."  He  said,  "But  I  kind  of  turned  down  on 
him."  Well,  his  dad  was  a  surveyor,  that's  how  they  owned — 
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ADomenichRlli:     Along  the  railroad, 

Domenichelli:     Along  the  river,  railroad.  He'd  do  the  surveying  and  take 
land.  Some  paid  him  with  land,  that's  how  he  got  it. 


Davis: 


How  many  acres  were  there  over  in  the  other? 


Domenichelli:     580. 


Davis: 


And  a  lot  of  that  was  hill? 


Domenichelli:     Yes,  I  would  say  about  130-40  acres  in  cultivation,  the  rest 
were  hills. 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


And  what  was  it  cultivated  under — grapes? 

Prunes  and  grapes. 

Did  it  go  to  the  river? 

Yes,  it  went  to  the  river,  well,  on  a  good  part  of  it  in  there,  in 
fact,  we  had  the  gravel  rights,  but  dad,  after  we  sold  it. 
Basalt  came  up  and  surveyed,  and  I  asked  the  fella,  "What 
are  you  doing  there?"  He  said,  "We're  all  just  playing  in  the 
dark."  So  we  went  to  the  river.  So  I  told  him  one  year  when 
we  were  short  of  interest  money,  Ed  Norton,  come  and  said, 
"Give  me  that  river  bottom  up  there  and  that  will  go  toward 
your  interest."  We — river  gravel  is  better  than  anything,  if 
you've  got  property  down  there,  I  was  talking  to  Carl 
Proschold,  he  said — I  remember  when  I  helped  him  get  the 
cows  when  they  had  a  flood  across  the  river  and  how  he 
cussed  that  gravel  — "Now  I  get  so  damned  much  money  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

Well,  sure,  (chuckle) 

(Chuckle)  Well,  even  in  Cloverdale,  now  the  gravel,  now 
they're  fighting  not  to  let  them  get  it.  That's  really  something 
in  there.  Well,  Seghesio's  been  getting  it,  they  haven't  worked 
now — but  Basalt  pays  them  so  much  each  year  to  keep 
somebody  else  out.  That's  been,  the  bunker  been  there  since 
50  -  60  years  ago  when  Coombs  first  put  it  in  there.  That's 
when  I  was  in  high  school.  They're  still  paying  them  now  and 
they're  not  taking  it  out. 

Now,  there  was  a  winery  on  that  property,  too? 

It  was  a  barn,  and  we  thought  after  Prohibition  come,  no  it 
was  before  Prohibition  come,  mom  always  said  that  you  made 
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Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


more  money  making  the  wine  than  selling  the  grapes, 
naturally.  Now  it's  different.  So  we  put  up  the  winery.  We 
had  a  fella  from  New  York  that  said,  "You  make  the  wine  and 
111  give  you  $1.25  a  gallon."  It  was  good  hill  grapes  that  made 
good  wine.  So  we  went  and  bought  the  crusher  and  the 
equipment  and  put  it  in  the  horse  barn  we  had  at  the  time. 

So  in  which  piece  are  you  talking  of? 

This  piece,  cause  when  dad  split  this  up  with  my  uncle,  up 
there  where  I  was  born,  he  took  the  winery  and  we  took  the 
house. 

Your  uncle  took  the — 

Barilani. 

Barilani,  oh,  I  see,  he  took  the  winery. 

Oh,  we  had  just  under  50,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  fella  come 
and  said,  "I'll  take  it."  And  then  Prohibition  come  and  there  it 
was  we  couldn't  sell  it.  So  we  lost  everything  then  of  that 
year's  crop.  So,  we  kept  it  and  kept  it  and  finally  after  ten — 
twelve  years...  You  had  to  make  the  reports  out  to  the 
Federal  every  two  months  or  so.  Like  your  grandpa  used  to. 

My  grandpa  did? 

Obie. 

My  dad.[Obed  Bosworth] 

Obie,  not  your  grandpa,  your  dad.  I  remember  your  grandpa. 
He  had  cherries,  I  hauled  cherries  and  he  would  take  them 
there  and  then  ship  them  to  CBC  cannery.  We'd  unload  the 
cherries  when  your  grandpa  was  there. 

And  I  was  the  pallbearer  there  at  the  mortuary  in  Geyserville 
two  times  when  your  grandpa  was  at  the  mortuary. 

When  my  grandpa  was  the  undertaker.  For  whose  funerals? 

One  was  for  the  Barilani  boy  and  one  for  the  Mazzoni  boy. 
They  both,  the  Barilani  boy  got  shot  up  here,  the  three  of 
them  were  out,  the  gun  went  off  and  blew  the  top  of  his  head 
off.  Mazzoni  boy  died  pretty  young,  he  wasn't,  right  up  to 
snuff  when  he  come  up — The  four  sisters,  they  had  the  four 
boys  all  in  that  one  year,  Louie  Lombardi,  he's  dead  now — 
You  remember  Louie? 
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Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Yes  I  do. 

Leonard,  my  brother  and  Joseph  Barilani  and  Joseph 
Mazzoni,  were  all  born  in,  what  year  was  it,  well,  I've  got  it 
down  on  that  what-cha-ma-call-it,  anyway  they  were  all  born 
in  the  same  year.  Then,  I  went  to  Allie's,  well,  Mimi's 
(Remmel)  father's  funeral,  they  had  the  hearse,  horse  driven. 
George  Remmel  drove  the  hearse.  Dad  gave  $2.00  to 
Lampson,  he  had  a  one  of  those  big  Studebakers. 

And  he  was  buried  in  our  cemetery,  there  on  Canyon  Road. 

Yes,  all  three,  I  think,  of  them,  his,  the  Barilani's  and  the 
Mazzoni. 

Did  he  die  of  diphtheria,  did  he  have  diphtheria? 

No.  Well,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  walk.  I  remember  he  used  to 
have  school  up  at  Washington  School.  He  kind  of  threw  his 
leg  a  little  bit,  he  kind  of  sat  there,  didn't  want  to  go  and 
cried.  But  I  don't  think  he  was  too  well.  He  wasn't  too  well. 

This  property  now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  did  that 
include  the  Vineyard?  [Small  residential  sub-division  on  end 
of  River  Road] 

That's  right.  Further  up  on  that  too.  The  Vineyard,  that  was 
our  property. 

Now  what  about  up  to  Pocket  Ranch  Road? 

That  was  another  ranch. 

It  didn't  go  down  into  that  canyon? 

No,  it  goes  down  in  the  canyon  next  to  Vanoni,  it  joins  Barr, 
well,  it  was  Olson  and  Nelson  at  that  time.  It  was  a  section 
620  acres,  a  fella  told  me,  can't  remember,  Someone  sold  it 
and  the  little  piece  down  next  to  the  river  cause  he  didn't 
want  that  piece  in  there.  So  that's  why  he  sold  it.  That  left  us 
580  acres. 

Was  there  a  house  on  it? 

Oh,  yeah,  there  was  a  building.  He  leased.  He  never  had  a 
tool,  never  a  barn  (chuckles),  not  a  tray  for  the  prunes,  not 
even  a  shovel,  or  nothing,  just  barren. 
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Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
A  Domenichelli: 

Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
A.  Domenichelli: 
Domenichelli: 

A  Domenichelli: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 


This  was  your  dad? 

Norton,  when  he  left  that  one  there. 

That  was  Norton.  He  didn't  leave  anything. 

No,  no. 

What  about  the  house  that  Kelly  and  Rose  lived  in,  was  that 
there? 

We  had  to  do  work  on  it,  there  was  no  water.  I  don't  know,  I 
kind  of  blame  the  brothers  that  was  there,  no  electricity. 
Kelly,  Ernie  was  born  there  and  was  twelve  years  old  before 
they  had  electricity  there. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  who  built  the  house? 

No,  Stuart  had  this  one  built,  I  don't  know,  who  was  in  there. 
I  wouldn't  know  who  had  that  one  built. 

So,  Stuart  had  this  one  built. 

That's  what  he  said. 

You  were  going  to  say  something  about  electricity,  and  I 
interrupted  you. 

That  come  in  there — what  year  was  that  in  there? 

I  don't  know. 

It  come  as  far  as  Stockham,  I  forget  how  much  they  wanted, 
Pries  and  Petray  didn't  feel  like  paying,  and  we  did  later. 

Years  ago  you  used  to  have  to  buy  so  many  horsepower  or 
electric  stove  just  to  get  electricity  to  your  house,  they  still 
have  something  like  that,  I  think. 

I  don't  think  it  come  in  there  until  in  the  *40's. 

Is  the  house  still  there? 

No.  When  these  people  sold,  they  bulldozed  that  down.  They 
built  one,  behind  there,  the  people  with  the  bottom.  You  see 
the  bottom  didn't  go,  it  went  to  Hubbard  and  then  the  others 
went  to  Schlangen. 
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Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


So,  that's  what  I  was  going  to  ask,  Schlangen  bought  all  the 
hill  property  for  the  Vineyard  (sub-division). 

That's  right. 

Someone  by  the  name  of  Hubbard  bought  the  bottom. 

Yes,  Uh  huh. 

Ah,  did  that  580  acres,  belong  to  all  of  you  boys?  So  all  of  you 
sold  it  to  Schlangen.  I  think  that  Willie  was  the  agent — 

Yes, 

He  wasn't  the  sole  owner. 

No,  no. 

All  of  you  owned  it  together. 

Yes. 

What  kind  of  wine  did  you  make? 

Well,  we  made  a — mostly  it  was  a  regular  Zinfandel,  well,  it 
wasn't  a  pure  Zinfandel  it  had  a  lot  of  the  grape  we  call  the 
Zinfandel  and  it  had  a  little  of  the  early  white.  We  had  some 
early  grapes  in  there.  In  fact,  during  Prohibition,  a  fella 
wanted  to  buy  it,  we  had  some  that  would  come  early,  and  we 
used  to  ship  the  grapes  East  in  those  little  boxes.  And 
somebody,  Miller  and  Sons,  this  fella,  George  Rem m el  was 
with  Pacific  Fruit  Exchange,  "Those  are  the  first  grapes  to 
leave  and  you  send  it  East,  you'll  make  big  money."  And 
(chuckles)  so  we  did,  we  picked  it  and  boxed  and  lidded  it  and 
shipped  it,  out  of  12  ton  we  got  a  17  cent  check  out  of  it! 

17  cents? 

That's  out  of  the  whole  bin. 

That  was  a  really  good  year  wasn't  it.  (laughs) 

And  the  cherries  after  they  bought  it  here,  you  had  to  haul 
them  to  Healdsburg,  that's  why  we  pulled  them  up.  When  we 
bought  it,  it  had  cherries,  15  acres  of  cherries  in  there. 
Finally,  no  one  would  take  them  and,  I  forget  who  it  was,  I 
think  it  was  a  fella  by  the  name  of  Passarino  in  Healdsburg 
that  shipped  it  on  consignment  and  we  lost  everything 
including  the  boxes. 
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Davis: 


Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


He  got  the  boxes! 

Now,  did  you  say  that  you  did  have  a  winery  eventually? 
Only  over  on  the  East  side? 

Yeah,  yeah,  we  had  it  there.  Then  after  Prohibition  lifted,  we 
had  one  over  here  on  this  place.  This  had  a  winery  up  here. 

Now,  you  said  you  had  a  winery — 

That  was  the  old  winery — when  we  bought  it.  Barilani,  he 
took  that  when  we  split  the  ranches.  Then,  when  we  come 
over  there,  we  had  electricity  over  here  so  we  built  the  winery 
here. 

So  you  had  kept  the  house. 

Up  here. 

Yes.  You  kept  the  house  and  you  added  the  winery. 

Yes,  yeah. 

So  you  didn't  operate  the  winery  on  the  east  side — 

No,  just  that  one  year. 

For  one  year. 

Well,  fit  was  there  for  eight  to  ten  years,  we  had  to  keep  the 
wine  there  cause  we  couldn't  sell  it. 

That  was  during  Prohibition. 

And  they  would  come  and  check  it  and  if  it  was  down,  you 
know  they — A  lot  of  people  and  we  should  have  done  it  too, 
went  and  bootlegged  it  out.  See,  people  would  come  and  pay 
good  money  for  it  and  haul  it  out.  They  would  leave  a  little 
down  and  put  water  in.  The  guys,  I  know  three  or  four,  fellas 
even  went  and  set  fire  to  it,  after  you  know,  and  it  went  down 
in  the  stream  and  they  collected  the  fire  insurance.  Well,  we 
told  dad  that  and  he  said,  "No,  no,  I'm  not  going  to  bootleg,  I 
do  that  and  they'll  come  and  put  me  in  jail,  and  I  don't  want 
to  spend  time  in  jail." 

So,  it  just  sat  in  there  for  years. 

That's  right. 
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Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 


Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 


Domenichelli: 
Davis: 


There  was  nothing  you  could  do  with  it  after  that. 

No,  it  went  down  the  creek.  The  Federals  come  up  there  and 
50,000  gallons  went  down  the  river,  pulled  all  the  bungs  out. 

Which  creek? 

Gill  Creek,  that  comes  down  to  the  river.  Now  they  would 
probably  say  something  about  killing  the  fish  or  something. 

(laughs)  Or  a  lot  of  drunk  fish. 

Tell  me  where  your  brothers,  Almino  married  Ann  Guadagni, 
where  did  they  live? 

San  Francisco. 

And  Paridi  married  Ida  Scatena. 

They  lived  up  here  on  the  ranch  in  Geyserville  until  they 
finally  separated  before  Paridi  died.  She  lives  here  in  town. 

Down  on  Crowell,  I  guess.  And  Kelly,  or  Albert — 

Him  and  I,  after  dad  passed  away,  him  &  I  run  the  two 
ranches.  He  lived  over  there,  see  and  I  lived  here. 

Oh,  in  the  house  that  Alice  was  just  mentioning,  Kelly  and 
Rose,  and  their  son  was  Ernie. 

Yeah. 

And  he  married  Rose  Buchignani,  not  Ernie,  but  Kelly. 

Yeah. 

And  Frank,  of  course,  married  Florrie  Perotti. 

And  he  worked  for  the  state. 

And  he  worked  for  the  state,  right,  as  a  maintenance  man, 
whatever  you  call  that.  And  they  lived  over  in  her  parents' 
home,  was  that  her  parents — when  they  lived  over  in  Dry 
Creek,  on  the  ranch  there? 

That's  right. 

And  then  where  did  they  move  to  after  they — 
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Domenichelli:     Two  or  three  houses  up  here. 

ADomericheTli:  They  moved  up  here,  it  used  to  be  what-cha-ma-call-it's 
house. 

Domenichelli:     Pigoni's,  I  guess. 

ADomericheTH:     Yes,  but  who  was  that  Union  Oil  man? 

Domenichelli:  Witbro,  that,  Rogers,  Walt  Rogers  was  the  one  that  built  it,  it 
was  an  Aladdin  Home.  And  he  bought  and  put  it  together  I 
forget,  for  $800. 

Davis:  It  was  like  a  kit? 

Domenichelli:  Yes,  that's  right,  the  first  house.  Of  course,  they  added  on  to 
it.  Then  they  sold  that  and  Frank  died  and  they  live  in 
Healdsburg. 

Davis:  Who  lives  in  this  house  now?  In  Frank's  old  house. 

A  Domenichelli:  Pigoni  boy — 

Domenichelli:  Pigoni  bought  it. 

A  Domenichelli:  The  youngest. 

Davis:  Oh,  the  youngest  Pigoni  bought  it. 

Domenichelli:  Mike. 

Davis:  And  then  Willie  married  Rose  Gondola  and  they,  the  only 

place  I  remember  them  living,  was  in  the  that  rock  house  by 
the  highway. 

Domenichelli:  Well,  they  lived  in  the  valley,  they  had  a  place  in  the  valley 
first.  And  then  they  sold  that  and  they  built  the  rock  house. 

A  Domenichelli:     They  lived  here  first. 

Domenichelli:  That  was  way,  way — Just  for  a  few  years  he  worked  for 
Lampson  for  a  while  in  the  hardware  store  here.  And  he  lived 
here. 

Davis:  Lived  in  the  house  next  door  here. 

Domenichelli:     Yeah. 
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Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
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Davis: 


As  you  were  telling  me  earlier,  and  then  they  moved  to  the 
valley. 

Yes. 

And  then  they  built  the  rock  house.  About  when  did  he  build 
that  rock  house?  I  know  it  was  there  in  the  '50's. 

Well,  Gene  came  out  of  the  service,  when  did  the  war  end? 
In  1945. 

That  would  be  '46  or  '47  he  built  it.  He  built  it  after- 
Gene's  son. 
Eugene,  Almino's  boy. 
Oh,  okay,  Almino's  boy,  okay. 
Now,  he  lives  in  Cloverdale. 
Willie. 

Yeah.  And  Lenny  lived  here  for  3 — 4  years  and  then  he  went 
to  Davenport,  down  in  Santa  Cruz,  that's  where  he  died,  his 
daughter  lives,  his  wife  and  boy — 

That  was  Rose  Stefani's  boy. 

His  boy  is  still  down  in  Santa  Cruz. 

So  how  many  of  you  are  still  living — Willie  and  you? 

Willie  and  me  now,  yeah. 

Where  did  you  go  to  school — elementary  school? 

Right  up,  the  three  room  school,  up  here. 

So,  you  went  to  Geyserville. 

That's  right. 

In  the  old  wooden  building,  before  the  one  that  Mary  Lou,  Pat 
and  I  went  to. 


Domenichelli:     Oh,  yeah  the  three  room — 
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It  had  a  belfry  on  it? 

Yeah.  That's  right. 

So  it  was  three  rooms.  I  had  a  number  of  people  that  weren't 
sure.  My  Aunt  Jessie  was  telling  me  that  originally  it  was 
two  rooms  and  then  they  partitioned  and  she  couldn't 
remember  if  they  partitioned  both  and  whether  it  was  four 
rooms  or  three — You  say  it  was  three. 

Yes.  There  was  no  kindergarten.  First  and  Second  was  in  the 
back  and  Three,  Four,  and  Five  was  here.  And  Six,  Seven, 
and  Eight  was  on  the  top. 

I  walked  there  till,  well,  the  bus  didn't  come  until — 

You  mean  from  the  ranch  you  walked. 

A  mile  and  a  half,  till  I  was  a  junior  in  high  school.  I  walked  2 
miles  down  here  to  the  high  school. 

You  mean  there  was  no  bus  for  the  elementary  school  kids 
either? 

Well,  the  high  school  had  one,  Frank  and  I  went  together  and 
they,  but  they  wouldn't  pick  my  brother  Frank  and  I,  us,  up 
together.  They  wouldn't  pick  us  up,  cause  they  had  room  for 
one.  They  picked  up  the  Rose  girl  below.  So  Frank  went  to 
them  as  said,  "If  you  can  pick  the  Rose  girl  up  and  we  have  to 
walk  111  quit."  I  wasn't  old  enough,  you  see,  I  was  going  to 
quit  when  I  was  16,  and  then  they  went  and  bought  a  bus,  a 
Studebaker  bus,  and  Johnny  Ellis  drove  it.  He  come  up  the 
highway  from  Asti  and  picked  six  or  seven  of  us  up. 

The  Johnny  Ellis  that  later  became  the  sheriff. 

And  he  was  a  driver,  when  he  went  to  school.  He  was,  in  fact, 
him  and  I  graduated  together,  in  the  same  year,  in  1926. 

High  school? 

Uh,  hum.  I  don't  think  there  were  14  of  us,  not  over  four  or 
five  now. 

So,  you  started  in  about  1922? 

Yes.  Yeah,  that's  when  I  started  high  school. 

When  did  you  start  grammar  school? 
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Domenichelli:  Well,  I  caught  up  with  Frank — I  think  I  made  two — I  think  I 
wasn't  quite,  they  said  I  wasn't  quite  six  years  old. 

Davis:  So  that  would  be  about — 

A.  Domenichelli:  12—14. 

Davis:  Yeah. 

Domenichelli:  14. 

Davis:  Who  were  some  of  your  classmates  in  elementary  school? 

Domenichelli:  In  my  class,  there  was  Ernest  Moody — 

A.  Domenichelli;  Is  that  the  Moody  you  were  talking  about — 

Domenichelli:  Yes.  Henry  Fenner,  and  the  two,  Albert  and  William 
Christianson,  the  two  Wahrmans,  Mabel  and  Anita,  they 
were  both  in  the  same  class,  Clarice  Parkerson,  Harriet 
Black,  Verna  Seward,  that  was  her  name,  then  she  married. 
Seward,  was  her  name,  then  she  married  what's  his  name.  I 
wonder  who  else?  How  many  is  that? 

Davis:  That's  ten. 

Domenichelli:     There's  more  than  that,  Anita  Vaughn. 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 

End  of  Side  One 


She's  still  alive,  isn't  she? 

Yes.    May  Martin,  she  died,  I  went  to  her  funeral,  and  the 
Kimple  girl. 

Anita  Vaughn.  She's  the  one  that  married  a  Brigandi? 

That's  right  and  May  Martin  was  married  to  a  Martin  and  to 
one  by  the  name  of  Morris  Murray. 


Domenichelli:     They  were  here  on  the  roadwork.  And  Bonnie  Kimple,  Bonnie 
that  one  used  to  eat  poison  oak. 


Davis: 


Velda  Langdale,  used  to  do  the  same  thing,  Kimple,  I've 
never  heard  that  word — Kimple. 
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Kimple,  one  of  the  boys  I  went  to  high  school  with,  Ed  lived 
down  here,  and  George,  Virgil  and  Bonnie,  Bonnie  was  her 
name. 

All  Kimples? 

Yeah. 

They  must  have  done  great — can't  you  just  hear  school  kids 
making  rhymes  up  with  a  last  name  of  Kimple — simple  and 
dimple — 

Who  were  some  of  your  teachers  in  grammar  school? 

Well,  when  I  started — Elsie  Cake — 

That  would  have  been  before  her  children  were  born,  I 
assume? 

Yes.  And  then  she  — 

She  came  back  after  the  first  and  then  Mary  Lou  and  I  had 
her. 

After  the  one,  yeah.  The  Principal  when  I  graduated  was 
Mrs.  Henley  and  ah,  Hobb,  her  name  was  Mrs.  Flewelling, 
then  she  married  Hobb. 

And  she  then  became  a  Hobb. 

What  are  some  of  your  memories  of  grammar  school? 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  We  never  got  to  go  out  much. 

Tell  her  what  you  used  to  take  for  lunch  all  the  time. 

(Laughs)  Oh,  yeah,  there  were  four  of  us  brothers,  I'd  tell 
them,  four  brothers  went  to  school,  Frank  and  Willie,  Lenny, 
and  I,  we  had  one  lunch  pail  for  the  four  of  us.  Mom  would 
make  an  omelet  in  the  morning  and  cut  it  in  four  squares. 
Then  she  made  those  big,  you  don't  remember  those  Italian 
breads,  do  you?  She'd  make  bread  once  a  week,  twelve  loafs — 
they  were  that  big. 

Round  ones. 

Well,  you  could  eat  them  all  week,  but  sometimes  they  would 
run  out  on  Saturday.  Sometimes  if  they  did,  then  she'd  take 
bread  dough,  she  made  it  with  sour  dough  and  it  would  raise, 
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A.  Domenichelli: 
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and  she'd  take  the  bread  and  fry  it  in  a  pan,  like  a  pancake. 
We'd  go  down,  we  were  kinda  ashamed,  go  out  on  the  side 
and  eat  it.  Finally  some  kids  said,  "What  the  hell  are  you 
eating?"  (laughs)  And  they'd  taste  it  and  said,  "Hey  give  me 
some  of  that,"  and  they'd  give  us  some  of  their  bread,  (laughs) 
and  no  dessert.  I'd  pack  the  bucket  down  and  Frank  would 
pack  it  back  for  the  four  of  us. 

You  got  it  when  it  was  full. 

Well,  there  were  the  four  sandwiches.  We'd  each  get  one 
sandwich. 

How  many  years  the  same  sandwich? 

Well,  eight  years. 

Eight  years  of  omelet  sandwiches. 

When  I  went  to  high  school,  then  we  had  the  French  bread. 
I'd  fry  two  eggs,  that  was  that,  no  dessert.  But  when  I  went  to 
high  school  I  got  dessert.  We  had  one  fella,  Obie,  your  dad, 
would  remember  him,  Lawrence  Nobles,  he  wouldn't  pack  his 
bucket  and  he  wouldn't  have  anything  in  there.  So  one  day  he 
called  me  over,  he  lived  down  on  Benton  Lane,  if  he  had  an 
egg  he'd  put  an  extra  apple  or  an  orange,  "Here  pack  my 
bucket,"  and  he'd  give  it  to  me  for  doing  it.  And  I  did  that  as 
long  he  went  there. 

So  you  got  a  little  extra,  something  a  little  different,  a 
change. 

That's  right.  Well,  when  Mrs.  Henley  come  along,  we  got  to 
play  basketball.  Well,  our  class  never  had  an  annual  when  we 
graduated,  I  don't  know  why,  the  times  were  tough,  we  never 
had  one  reunion,  not  since  1926. 

Tell  her  about  the  equipment  you  had  to  play  with  in  school. 

Well,  we  had  one  bat,  for  the  whole  bunch.  We  broke  it  and 
we  put  nails  in  it  and  taped  it.  That's  all  we  played  with.  No 
new  gloves.  I  remember  when  one  of  the  high  school  teachers, 
Mrs.  Clark's  boy  come  up  there.  And  he  took  my,  I  had  a 
glove  I'd  traded  an  old  bicycle  for  it.  And  it  was  raining  up 
there  one  day.  And  he  took  it  out  there,  outside,  and  I  told 
him  I  didn't  mind  him  playing  with  it,  but  I  didn't  want  it 
getting  wet  and  he  took  it  and  threw  it  right  in  the  mud 
puddle.  I  turned  around  and  hit  him  once.  I  shouldn't  say 
this.  But — 
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Davis: 


Domenichelli: 


Davis: 


Did  you  beat  him  up? 

I  just  hit  him  (laughs).  Well,  to  practice  basketball  we'd  walk, 
even  at  night  in  high  school,  we'd  walk  down  to  practice. 
That's  what  kept  me  in  school.  I  liked  to  play  basketball. 
Otherwise  when  I  got  16,  I'd  have  quit.  But  the  first  year,  I 
stayed  home  to  work  on  the  ranch  to  harvest,  it  was  5  weeks 
school  was  going,  I  got  down  there  and  never  had  a  study 
period.  All  the  other  kids  I  went  with  took  that  and  I  got  all 
my  credits,  in  mechanical  drawing  they'd  help  me,  they  knew 
how  to  fill  and  everything,  and  all  that,  I  never  got  what  I 
should  have  out  of  it,  cause  you  know,  I  didn't  get  it,  then 
towards  the  end  I  kinda  of  coasted.  A  teacher  asked  me  if  I 
was  going  on  to  college.  I  said,  "No,  no."  I  never  had  the 
money  anyway.  Sometimes  they'd  want  us — when  we'd  go 
and  judge  things — to  go  and  bring  your  pajamas  and  a 
suitcase.  Well,  I  think  I  was  60  before  I  had  a  suitcase.  And  I 
never  wore  pajamas  yet.  (everyone  chuckles) 

So  I  didn't,  So  the  teacher  told  me  one  time,  when  I'd  judge, 
"How  come  you're  out  here  and  you  always  get  top  marks  in 
judging?"  Then  when  we'd  have  to  go  out  someplace  and  I'd 
always  get  low  on  the  bottom.  So  I  told  him,  we  didn't  have 
the  money,  mom  always  had  clean  clothes,  not  fancy  clothes, 
one  of  the  things  she  worried  about.  She  never  went  to  school 
in  the  old  country.  When  she  was  born,  the  men  went  but  not 
the  girls.  And  she'd,  if  she  ever  hear  about  us  playing  hooky, 
the  war  would  be  on,  she'd  say,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  school 
and  not  come  out  like  I  did — not  be  able  to  read  or  write."  She 
saw  that  we  went  there. 

Just  listening  to  you  talk  about  high  school,  reminds  me  of 
something  that  I  should  tell  you.  You  know  about  Josephine 
Del  Sarto  going  back? 


Domenichelli:     Yes. 


Davis: 


Getting  her  high  school  diploma.  I  was  the  one  that  started 
her  on  that.  She  was  one  of  the  first  people  I  went  to 
interview.  It  was  a  little  over  2  years  next  month.  And  while  I 
was  interviewing  her,  she  expressed  to  me  the  fact  that  she 
had  always  wanted  to  graduate,  to  finish  high  school,  it  was 
her  dream  in  life  to  finish  high  school.  So  I  went  back  and 
talked  to  the  people  in  the  school  about  why  couldn't  she 
come  back  and  finish  out  high  school.  Well,  the  first  thing  we 
had  to  figure  out  was  what  was  required  in  high  school  in 
1927,  when  she  would  have  graduated.  Because  all  the 
classes  now  are  different,  and  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  have  her 
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take  the  classes  she  would  need  now,  cause  she  would  have  to 
take  so  many.  So  I  didn't  know  how  we  would  be  able  to 
figure  out  what  classes  had  to  be  taken  in  1926.  Well,  what 
we  did  is,  we  dug  out  of  the  old  files  some  of  the  report  cards 
of  students  that  went  to  school  about  the  time  she  did.  And 
yours  was  one  that  we  pulled  out — George  Domenichelli — we 
looked  for  one  of  those  that  had  graduated.  And  we  looked  to 
see  what  classes  you  had  and  then  we  looked  at  a  couple  of 
other  people's,  but  yours  was  the  first  I  can  remember  pulling 
out.  And  that  was  how  we  figured  out  what  Jo  would  take 
was  because  we  were  following  your  report  card. 

I'll  be  darn. 

I  just  happened  to  remember  that. 

What  did  you  do  after  high  school,  George? 

Well,  I  went  right  to  work  on  the  ranch. 

And  other  places  besides — 

I  had  to  work  out  besides  the  ranch,  I  had  to  get  out,  when  I 
wasn't  busy,  otherwise  the  ranch  wouldn't  pay  enough,  you 
know.  We  were  paying  the  ranch  off.  Kelly  and  I  got  it,  we 
leased  it  from  my  mother,  dad  passed  away.  She  couldn't  give 
anymore  otherwise  she  couldn't  make  the  payments  see,  until 
it  was  paid  for.  We  had  a  pretty  rough  go,  some  nights  I'd 
work  on  the  ranch  and  then  I'd  go  down  and  work  in  the 
winery  until  midnight  and  then  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go 
to  work — 

What  winery? 

Northern  Sonoma  [Wines]  down  here.  Then  I'd,  we'd  work  in 
the  apple  and  pear  sheds.  And  then  later  after  they  quit, 
when  Barren  Gray  (a  fruit  company),  that's  where  Hugh  Rose 
used  to  come  up.  He  was  pretty  well  up  in — 

My  cousin. 

Nice  boy.  In  fact,  Ray  and  I  killed  him  a  buck,  and  took  it 
down  to  him,  took  a  nice  deer  when  he  was  down  there.  He 
was  a  nice  boy.  Well,  he  was  not  a  boy  anymore.  I'd  go  down, 
I'd  take  us  down  to  Cambria,  that's  where  I  did  go,  I  never 
traveled  much.  I  was  16  years  old  before  I  went  to  San 
Francisco.  Well,  I  didn't  care  to  go  really. 

Did  your  dad  die  in  San  Francisco? 
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Yes,  well,  when  he  died  of  a  heart  attack.  When  we  had  this 
winery — we  built  this  winery  the  fella  that  gave  the  permit 
put  her  name  Price  there,  had  the  check  there  and  we  made 
the  winery.  The  year  before  the  winery  was  built,  we  made  it 
with  Mazzoni,  my  uncle.  And  the  wine  didn't  go  there  and  he 
wanted  to  move.  I  don't  know  why  we  went  after  getting  the 
stick  and  we  got  it  up  here  too.  We  wanted  it  moved  out  of 
there  for  his  grapes,  so  the  guy  says  everything  is  in  order,  go 
ahead  and  move  it  down,  see.  So  we  moved  it  down  there  and 
I  guess  a  report  went  in  that  it  moved  from  there  to  here. 
Well,  I  think  the  boys  had  went  hunting,  I  was  there  one  day, 
a  fella  comes  in  says,  "I'm  from  the  federal,  is  this  your 
winery?"  I  said,  "It  belongs  to  dad."  He  said,  "I  want  to  go  in 
there.  You  moved  the  wine  down  when  you  shouldn't  have." 
So  he  got  all  the  corks  and  he  put  a  string  over  it  and  put  the 
wax  and  put  his  seal  on  it.  So  we  went  down  to  that  fella,  had 
the  check  and  everything  there.  The  fella  says,  "Well,  it's  not 
right."  I  don't  know,  they  said  they  was  going  have  a  fine. 
Finally  talked  to  Everett  Lampson  and  he  knew  an  attorney 
in  the  City,  Reardon.  He  said,  "With  a  $1000  111  get  you  out 
of  it."  Well,  dad  didn't  want  to  go  down,  but  he  had  to  go 
down.  He  and  my  brother  went  down,  he  was  nervous 
anyway.  In  fact,  when  we  first  got  the  car,  we'd  ride  up  the 
hill,  he'd  as  soon  as  walk  as  ride  up  the  hill,  you  know  walk 
up.  So  when  he  got  back,  he  stopped  at  one  of  our  friends  and 
had  a  garage  on  Van  Ness  Boulevard,  he  went  in  there  and 
went  to  the  bathroom  and  never  woke  up,  never  woke  up  in 
there.  But  I  knew  he  was  nervous  over  that,  he  didn't — 

How  old  was  he? 

Sixty-three,  I  think. 

When  did  you  marry  Kathleen  Reilly? 

In  "31. 

And  she  was  from,  where  did  her  family  live? 

They  come  from  Mendocino  County,  up  there.  They  moved 
down  in  1923  from  Mendocino  County. 

And  that  was  the  Reilly  family. 

Yes. 

And  they  owned  a  ranch  on  West  Dry  Creek  Road. 
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Domenichelli:  Yes.  The  Grass  Valley  Ranch,  they  called  it. 

Davis:  Who  owns  it  now? 

Domenichelli:  The  dam's  got  half  of  it. 

A  Domenichelli:  Merlo.  [Harry  of  Louisana  Pacific  Lumber] 

Domenichelli:  And  Merlo  got  the  other  half. 

Davis:  It  was  up  Pena  Creek. 

Domenichelli:  Yes,  you  went  up  by  Here  ward  [Petersen!,  just  past  Pena 
Creek  and  up  Fall  Creek,  it  bordered  Pena  Creek. 

Davis:  And  her  mother's  name  was  Bertha. 

Domenichelli:     Bertha  Clow. 

Davis:  And  her  father's  name  was  George.  And  she  had  two  brothers 

named  Jim — 

Domenichelli:     — and  Lawrence. 

Davis:  — who  was  a  prize  fighter  and  Lawrence  or  John? 

Domenichelli:     Well,  John  Lawrence. 

Davis:  Okay,  they  called  him  Lawrence.  And  he  died  in  an  auto 

accident? 

Domenichelli:  No,  he  was  a  logger.  He  died  in  one  of  those  lumber  carriers. 
A  fella  was  taking  him  back  out  to  the  woods,  and  tipped  the 
carrier  over  and  he  died,  he  was  killed  in  that. 

Davis:  He  was  young. 

Domenichelli:     He  wasn't  too  old. 

Davis:  I  have  he  died  in  1952,  but  I  didn't  write  down  how  old  he 

was,  and  then  Jim  is  dead  too.  He  died  in  1967. 

Domenichelli:  Jim's  grandmother  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Mendocino  County,  there  in  Navarro.  She  lived  to  be  a  103 
years  old  there. 

Davis:  Oh,  my  gosh. 
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Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


They  come  over,  in  fact,  her  name  was — They  had  the  first 
post  office  named  Christine.  Her  name  was  Christine 
Gschwend,  before  she  married  a  Reilly  up  there. 

So  they  were  a  real,  real  old  family.  Do  you  know  who  the 
Reillys  bought  their  property  from? 

From  up  here? 

The  property  over — 

Well,  the  mother  had  it  when  they  come  down,  and  I  don't 
know  who  the  devil  they — 

George  Reilly's  mother  had  it? 

Yes.  When  they  come  down.  Then  they  sold  the  one  on 
Navarro  River  and  they  come  down  here.  The  Bourden's  had 
part  of  it  up  there — that's  an  old  time — your  dad  went  up — 

Lived  kinda  up  behind  Skaggs  Springs. 

Yeah,  that's  right. 

They  had  some  kind  of  hotel,  or  cooked  meals — for  people,  the 
Bourdens. 

That's  right.  Cy  Petray,  that  would  be  Minnie  Petray's 
husband,  drove  the  stage  up.  Skaggs  [Springs]  was  a  big 
hotel,  they  had  a  awful  big  time  over  there.  Sometimes  would 
go  up  there,  the  Bourdens  were  French.  Sometimes  they 
drove  the  bus,  it  went,  the  road  went  through  the  ranch — 

The  Reilly  Ranch? 

Yes.  From  Skaggs  it  went  up  there — 

Oh,  from  Skaggs. 

Then  the  other  way,  it  would  go  through  it  to  get  up  to  the 
back  too,  and  where  Clary  is  now,  that  used  to  be  the 
Canfield  Ranch.  They  had  a  right  of  way  up  through  the 
Reilly  place. 

What  did  the  Reillys  do  for  a  living?  Did  they  run  sheep  or 
cattle  or  logging? 

They  had  sheep,  and  worked  in  the  woods,  a  little  redwood 
and  oak.  They  didn't  make  too  fancy  a  living  off  of  it  at  the 
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time.  They  had  some  grapes.  Well,  the  deer.  It's  in  the  hills 
there.  And  he  wasn't  much  of  a  vineyard  man  and  they 
finally  let  it  go. 

Davis:  So  it  was  almost  all  hill  country? 

Domenichelli:     Yes. 

Davis:  They  didn't  have  anything  down  close  to  the  creek? 

Domenichelli:  No,  Nothing,  but  they  had  the  little  grape  for  a  few  years, 
then  they  let  it  go. 

Davis:  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  acres,  he  had  up  there? 

Domenichelli:  2000. 

Davis:  Hum.  That's  a  lot.  I  guess  to  run  sheep  you  need  a  lot. 

Domenichelli:  That's  right.  Kathy  and  I  owned  it  for  five  years. 

Davis:  The  ranch  out  there,  so  you  know  how  many  acres  are  there. 

Domenichelli:  I  went  over  a  lot  of  it. 

Davis:  Who  did  you  sell  it  to? 

Domenichelli:  Merlo. 

Davis:  Oh,  you  did.  Then  Merlo  sold  a  portion  to  the  Corps  of 

Engineers. 

Domenichelli:     They  took  it. 

Davis:  Where  did  you  and  Kathleen  live  after  you  were  married? 

Your  children  wereHare,  Pat?"  Domenichellli,  who  married 
Howard  Hare.  And  when  did  Pat  die,  it  wasn't  that  long  ago? 

A  Domenichelli:     About  5  years  ago?  1984. 

Domenichelli:  I've  got  to  get  a  book  and  put  all  that  in  there.  I  go  to  as  many 
funerals  as  anybody.  I  bet  I  have  over  300  of  those  cards 
(prayer  cards). 

A  Domenichelli:     Shoe  boxes  full  of  them. 

Domenichelli:  I'm  going  to  put  them  in  there  alphabetically.  Sometimes, 
when  the  day  dies — so  long.  I  went  to  three  in  one  day, 
believe  it  or  not. 
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Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

ADameracheDi: 

Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

A.DomenicheTli: 

Davis: 


Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


(laughs)  You'll  set  a  record. 

Well,  Lawrence  Nobles — 

Going  to  the  wrong  one  even!  And  got  there  early  for  another 
one. 

Yeah.  I  went  down  there  once,  when  one  of  the  Strehlow  boys, 
young  Strehlow.  I  went  in  there,  I  was  suppose  to  be  20 
minutes  early  and  so  I  got  down  there  and  I  didn't  know  too 
many  people  and  I  heard  some  singing,  so  I  walked  by  the 
casket  and — 

Boy,  he's  really  changed! 

He  doesn't  go  to  enough,  he  has  to  go  to — 

One  he  doesn't  even  know.  Set  a  record. 

Then  of  course,  you  had  Mary  Lou  and  David.  Is  David 
married? 

No,  Mary  Lou  either. 

I  knew  she — Where  does  David  live? 

He  lives  with  his  mother  in  Cloverdale. 

He's  about  the  age  of  my  half-brother  Charles,  isn't  he? 

38—39,  born  in  '50. 

Yes.  I  think  it  was  David  and  my  half-brother  and  Willie's 
Ruth  Ann,  weren't  they  all  born  about  '50?  1950. 

Yeah.  Just  about  that.  Yeah. 

I  think  they  were  in  the  same  grade  together. 

Where  did  you  and  Kathleen  live? 

Up  there.  I  was  born  there  and  lived  there  up  'til  the  freeway 
took  it. 

Is  that  the  Domenichelli  Ranch? 

Yes. 
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Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

A,  Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Davis: 


The  one  where  you  and  Kathleen  lived  when  I  was — 

That's  right.  That's  where  I  was  born — that  was  the  first  one 
we — 

And  that's  the  old  house  that  you  said  the  freeway  took  and 
burned  down. 

Yeah. 

That's  where  it  is.  I  remember  that  one.  And  there  was  kind 
of  like  a  little  store. 

On  the  other  side,  yeah. 

— cross  the  street.  Now,  it's  gone  too,  the  freeway  took  it  too. 

When  I  bought  this,  it  was  before  dad  died,  I  was  going  to  — 
When  dad  was  up  there.  Kelly  and  I  were  going  to  run  the 
ranch,  he  lived  over  there  I  was  going  to  move  here.  They  had 
a  house  right  here  -  the  Vassers.  You  don't  remember  the 
Vassers,  because  they  have  been  gone.  I  bought  this,  it  must 
have  been  50  years  ago.  I  paid  $500  for  this  lot  and  the  one  I 
sold  to  Chick,  it  was  a  big  lot ,  a  house  in  there  from  the  first 
year  I  run  the  ranch  from  in  there.  When  Vasser  died,  he  had 
no  relatives,  so  it  went  up  for  sale  at  the  coroner's  office.  My 
brother  knew  someone  down  there,  Bill,  and  we  got  it  for, 
they  said  if  we  bid  $500  for  it  we  could  have  it.  And  that's 
how  we  kept  it.  Everyone  hollering  for  me  to  sell  it,  but  I 
might  want  to  built  here  someday.  I  finally  sold  that  to  Chick 
for  $500.  Del  Sarto,  somebody  said  got  $45,000  for  that  lot 
where  that  new  house  went  in  up  here. 

$45,000! 

Sell  this  lot,  father. 

Yes,  then  you'd  be  swimming — I  wish  they  hadn't  sold  it.  It 
belonged  to  my  Aunt  Jessie,  it  was  much  nicer  as  a  little 
orchard.  That  house  is  so  big  and  so — 

Overpowering.  They  got  away  with  it  cause  the  Bosworth 
House  is  tall.  Otherwise,  they  wouldn't  have  let  them  put  it 
that  high. 

That's  awful.  I  think  the  Hopes  had  tried  to  buy  it,  as  part  of 
the  little  orchard,  but  they  were  too  late  and  Jo  had  already 
sold  it  to  these  other  people.  I  was  really  dismayed. 
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Domenichelli: 


Davis: 
Domenichelli: 


Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

A,  Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Domenichelli: 


Has  your  occupation  always  been  ranching? 

Yes,  I  took  a  civil  service  test  to  work  for  the  state,  I  passed 
it.  They  called  me  twice,  but  dad  had  passed  away  and  I  was 
on  the  ranch.  So  I  didn't  take  it  and  it  didn't  do  me  any  good 
to  take  it.  I  think  they  have  to  call  you  twice  and  then  they 
take  you  off  the  list.  There  were  quite  a  few,  I  think  there 
were  50  of  us  that  took  the  test  over  in  Napa,  working  on  the 
road,  you  know.  Well,  we  used  to  get  17  cents  an  hour  for  the 
ranch  and  the  State  paid  $4.40  or  $4.50,  quite  a  difference 
(laughs). 

Big  difference. 

And  the  pension  that  means  something  now.  See,  I  never  got 
any  kind  of  a  pension,  I  never  even  got,  never  got  paid  a 
holiday,  well,  this  year  I  did,  for  Gallo.  See,  I  worked  over 
here  for  this  fella  Stefani.  And  they  sold  it  and  Gallo  bought 
it  and  I  got  paid  three  or  four  holidays.  Otherwise,  I  would 
never  know — 

First  time  in  your  life. 

No  vacations,  no  nothing. 

Eighty-eight  years  old  for  a  paid  holiday. 

When  were  you  and  Alice  married? 

I  bet  he  doesn't  even  know. 

Oh,  oh,  now,  we're  in  trouble  now. 

I  put  it  down  over  here. 

1967.  Now  you  remember  that  it  was  1967. 

Uh,  huh. 

Just  before  deer  season. 

I  used  to  go  down  to  see  Obie,  the  old  timer,  "By  golly  you 
have  a  pretty  good  memory  and  you're  older  aren't  you?"  I 
went  down  to  see  him  in  the  hospital.  Someone  said,  "He 
won't  know  you."  Well,  I  went  down,  and  I'm  going  to  see 
him,  he  used  to  call  me  "Hey  Garabaldi,"  (chuckles).  So  I 
said,  "Hey  Garabaldi  and  he  said,  "Hey  George  what  are  you 
doing."  And  I  think  he  passed  the  next  day  or  something,  it 
was  not  far  after. 
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I  didn't  see  him  close  to  when  he  died,  I  wasn't  living  in  the 
area.  But  I — 

You  weren't  in  Healdsburg  at  the  time. 

No,  I  was  living  over  in  the  foothills,  near  Auburn  at  the 
time.  But  I  did  come  over  and  I  was  able  to  say  good-bye  to 
him,  it  meant  a  lot.  Except  for  being  sleepy,  I  remember  he 
fell  asleep  while  I  was  visiting  him,  but  other  than  that,  he 
remembered  everything — 

He  was  sleeping  when  I  went  in  there.  I  used  to  go  in  and 
chew  the  fat  with  him  when  it  was  raining  and  I  wasn't 
working  alot. 

I  missed  a  lot  by  not  getting  him  on  tape — hours  and  hours. 

Oh,  yes. 

That's  what  made  me  decide  I  had  better  start  doing  this.  It 
really  hit  me  when  my  dad  died  and  I  realized  how  much  we 
lost. 

Alice,  what  was  your  maiden  name? 

Senteney. 

I've  seen  that  name  before. 

There  used  to  be  a  Sam  in  Geyserville. 

I  bet  we  have  either — 

He  burnt  down  the  jail  in  Geyserville. 

The  jail? 

They  put  him  in  jail. 

You  know  there  was  a  jail  here? 

I  think  I've  heard  that.  But  I  can't  think  of  where  it  was. 

Well,  it  was  right  straight.  Well,  you  know  where  Berizzis 
lived? 

Yes. 
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Domenichelli:  Right  there.  Right  on  down  by  the  railroad  tracks.  Chances 
are  it  was  right  down  in  that.  This  town  went  to  pieces  then, 
there  was  an  awful  lot,  now  there's  not  nothing  here 
anymore.  They  had  a  jeweler,  a  dentist,  a  movie. 

A.  Domenichelli:     How  many  hotels  did  they  have? 

Domenichelli:     Three  hotels. 

A.DomenicheDi:     My  aunt  worked  in  one  of  them. 

Domenichelli:  A  lumber  yard,  a  drugstore,  a  doctor,  and  well,  there  was  a 
doctor  when  I  was  born.  Schler,  he  used  to  come  up  for  years. 
Who  was  the  last  one  to  come,  guess  it  was  young  Schler. 
There  was  everything  along  the  line  there  and  now  there's — 
Rossi  had  the  butcher  shop. 

A.Domenicheni:     How  many  service  stations  were  there? 

Davis:  At  least  4, 1  can  remember  at  least  4,  there  might  have  been 

5. 

Domenichelli:     That's  right. 


Davis: 


Plus  you  could  get  gas  up  at  Decia's  store  and  you  could  get 
gas  at  the  old  motel.  What  was  the  name  of  that  motel? 
Sequoia? 


A.  Domenichelli:     Sequoia. 

Domenichelli:     That's  it. 

Davis:  Anita  Batt  and  I  were  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  that  the 

other  day,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  that,  it  was  the  old  Sequoia. 
And  then  of  course,  there  was  a  service  station  too,  across 
from  my  mom's.  Lampson  had  one  and  the  one  just  north  of 
Lampson's  and  the  Richfield  and  the  Chevron  on  the  other 
two  corners — 

Domenichelli:     And  down  below  at  the  tractors,  Lampson  Tractors,  they  sold 
gas  down  there. 


Davis: 


That  was  a  long  time  ago. 


Domenichelli:     Now,  you  can't  get  any  on  Sunday  here,  you  have  to  go  to  out, 
they're  closed. 

A  Domenichelli:     We  don't  even  have  a  bank. 
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Davis:  Yes. 

ADomenichelU:  That's  right. 

Davis:  We  can't  get  regular  gas.  Only  supreme  and  unleaded. 

Domenichelli:  No. 

Davis:  You  told  me  your  family  was  from  Cloverdale,  Cloverdale 

area.  I  know  some  place  we  either  have  got  a  Senteney  in  the 
cemetery  or  someone  that  was  related  to  a  Senteney,  because 
I've  seen  that  name  in  the  cemetery  records. 

A  Domenichelli:     Oh,  yes,  I  have  an  aunt  by  marriage  that  is  buried  out  there. 

Davis:  Okay,  maybe  that's  where  I've  seen  the  name. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  know  about  the  Stockham's  and  then 
see  what  you  can  fill  in. 

Your  first  husband's  name  was  Darrell  and  he  died  in  1959. 
It  looks  like  it  here,  he  was  born  in  1920.  Is  that  right? 

A  Domenichelli:     Yes,  he  was  a  little  older  than  I. 

Davis:  He  died  in  1959.  His  parents'  names  where  Hugh  and  Ruth 

Gillespie  and  they  were  from,  at  least  the  Stockhams,  were 
from  Ohio. 

A. Domenichelli:     Yes.  The  Gillespies  were  from  Del  Norte  County  up  in  that 
area,  cause  my  father  knew  them  when  they  were  kids,  too. 

Davis:  Okay,  so  they  came  down  from  Del  Norte  County — the 

Gillespies.  I  think  that  we  might  have  some  Gillespies  in  the 
cemetery  too.  Hugh's  siblings  were  named  Roy,  that  married 
Eileen — 

Domenichelli:  Berryhill. 

A  Domenichelli:  No,  Hugh — Grant  Stockham. 

Davis:  His  brother  was  Roy? 

Domenichelli:  No. 

Davis:  Okay.  Grant  and  Harriet  were  Hugh's  parents,  Grant  and 

Harriet  were  also  from  Ohio. 

Domenichelli:     Yup. 
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A.  Domenichelli: 
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Domenichelli: 

Davis: 
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Davis: 
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Davis: 

Domenichelli: 
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Grant  and  Harriet's  children  were  Hugh,  Roy,  that  married 
Eileen.  And  mom  said  they  used  to  have  a  little  motel  and 
cabins  there — where  Bud  Rose  is. 

Yes,  right  up  here. 

Used  to  have  a  little  motel. 

That's  right. 

What's  the  Stockham  girl's  name  that  married  Bill  Rood? 

Helen. 

And  Carl. 

— and  Carl,  Carl  didn't  marry  and  lived  with  his  parents. 
Helen  Rood  married  Donny  Rood's  father-in-law.  It  must 
have  been  her  ex — no  father-in-law  — 

It  was  her  father-in-law,  she  married  Clark. 

Right.  And  she  committed  suicide  by  drinking  ant  poison. 

Yes. 

She  was  quite  a  bit  younger  than  he  was.  So  it  was  his  second 
marriage.  Because  his  first  wife  would  have  been  Clark's 
mother. 

He  had  no  children  with  Helen. 

Now,  Mom  said  something  about  the  Tip  Top  restaurant  in 
Healdsburg.  I  don't  know  what  she  meant,  that  they  used  to 
own  that? 


A.  Domenichelli:     Who? 
Davis: 


A  Domenichelli: 
Davis: 

A.  Domenichelli: 


I'm  not  sure  who.  It  was  connected  something  to  Helen.  Did 
Helen  and  Rood  ever  own — 

No,  they  used  to  own  grocery  stores. 

Right.  And  he  owned  the,  or  at  least  he  ran  the  grocery  store 
here  in  town,  one  where  DeeDee  Ellis  is  — 

And  he  had  one  in  Lakeport,  one  in  Upper  Lake  and  one  in 
Hopland. 
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Davis:  Okay,  but  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  Tip  Top 

restaurant  or  the  location  of  the  Tip  Top  restaurant? 

ADomerncheTH:  I  know  where  it  is,  I  used  to  work  in  the  one  that  used  to  be 
there.  The  restaurant  that  used  to  be  there,  used  to  be  called 
the  Trails  End. 

Davis:  The  one  in  Healdsburg,  where  Tip  Top  is  now.  Yeah. 

Domenichelli:     I  don't  think  the  Stockhams  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Davis:  Okay.  Did  Darrell  have  any  brothers  or  sisters? 

A.  Domenichelli:  Eleanor,  and  he  had  one  brother,  I  think  he  was  nine  months 
old  when  he  died.  He  was  quite  a  bit  older  than  Darrell. 

Davis:  I  was  just  going  to  say,  who  was  Eleanor,  but  I  remember 

Elenore.  She  would  have  been.  She  was  older  than  Pat.  She 
would  have  been — 

A. Domenichelli:  She's  David's  age,  she's  in  her  late  50's. 

Davis:  Who  did  she  marry? 

A. Domenichelli:  Oh,  dear — several. 

Davis:  Oh. 

A. Domenichelli:  Her  last  husband  is  deceased  and  she  lives  in  Arizona.  Most 
of  her  kids  are  down  there. 

Davis:  So,  she  married  more  than  once. 

A  Domenichelli:     Yes. 

Davis:  I  barely  remember  her.  She  would  have  been  the  age  of  one  of 

the  Brunk  boys,  one  of  the  Walters  like  Harold  Walters — 

A. Domenichelli:  Well,  you  remember  Margie  don't  you.  Well,  they  were  the 
same  age.  Eileen  and  Roy's  daughter. 

Davis:  Margie,  was  Eileen  and  Roy's  daughter. 

A-DomericheDi:     She  married  a  Brunk,  didn't  she? 

Davis:  Yes,  I  think  she  did.  Yeah,  I  guess  Harold. 
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A.DomenicheTh':  Yes,  Harold.  I  think  Darrell  was  11  or  12  years  older  than 
Eleanor.  I'm  67  and  he  would  have  been  68,  so  she's  in  her 
late  '50's. 

Domenichelli:     Eileen  was  Floyd  Beffa's  aunt. 

A.  Domenichelli:     B  erryhill . 

Domenichelli:     Berryhill  was  her  name. 

Davis:  I'd  forgotten  all  about  Margie.  She  wasn't — she  went  to  school 

with  like  Ralph  Strehlow,  she  was  about  that  age,  wasn't  she. 

A.  Domenichelli:  She  was  about  the  same  age  as — 

Davis:  Lombardi — Tony? 

Domenichelli:  Toby. 

Davis:  Toby.  I  think  probably  so,  about  that  same  age. 

Domenichelli:  Cause  they  was  kinda  going  together,  they  kind  of  went 
together  for  a  while. 

Davis:  And  Hugh  and  Ruth  lived  on  Moody  Lane. 

A.  Domenichelli:  Yes. 

Davis:  Is  the  house  still  standing? 

A.  Domenichelli:  Oh,  yes,  it  was  Clara  Miller's  old  house. 

Davis:  Do  you  know  who  lives  in  it  now? 

A.  Domenichelli:  Some  people,  I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  the  people  that  own 
it,  but  the  people  that  live  in  it,  name  is — 

Davis:  Not  my  cousin,  by  any  chance,  George  Glaser? 

Domenichelli:  No,  he  lives  on  the  Moody  place. 

Davis:  Yeah. 

Domenichelli:  That  was  Logan  Moody,  that's  this  side  on  the  left. 

A. Domenichelli:  This  is  right  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  the  big  old  house  where 
Clara  Miller — Clara  Miller,  you  don't  remember,  she  used  to 
come  to  church  with  the  Stockhams  all  the  time. 
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Domenichelli: 

ADamenJdyiTli: 

Davis: 

ADomerticheTH: 

Davis: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

Domenichelli: 


A.  Domenichelli: 

Davis: 

ADomenicheTIi: 

Davis: 

A.  Domenichelli: 

Domenichelli: 


Davis: 


Domenichelli: 


There  where  the  school  is  was  once  Miller,  Sam  and  then 
Charlie  and  then  Bill.  They  was  one  from  the  other,  up  the 
lane.  And  then  the  Moody s. 

Do  you  remember  the  Wilkinsons? 

They  were  right  next  to  the  school. 

Isn't  that  odd,  that — 

Is  that  a  Miller  house? 

They  were  all  next  to — 

No.  They  had  a  little  place  in-between  the  Millers. 

Well,  what  about  the  old  Davis  ranch?  Who  built  that  house? 
Was  that  a  Miller  house? 

That  was  a  Miller,  Charlie  Miller.  And  Sam  was  the  one 
where  the  school  house.  That  used  to  be  the  Miller  Ranch 
where  the  school  is  now.  There  was  Wilkinson  in  there, 
Charlie  had  the  house  in  there  and  then  Bill,  well,  William 
lived  up  top.  The  three  of  them — 

Clara,  the  big,  old  stucco  house,  it's  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

It's  beyond  the  Davis'.  And  that's  the  Stockham  house. 

Yes,  Clara  left  it  to  them. 

At  the  very  end. 

At  the  end.  What's  the  name  of  Grassle?. 

But  somebody  bought  it  and  the  people  up  there  rented  the 
house,  the  Jensen's  [Paul  and  Kathy]  [that  are]  building  a 
house  over  here  on  Dry  Creek,  too.  There's  a  mobile  home 
and  the  house  in  there  now. 

Mobile  home,  I  think  the  person  that  lives  in  the  mobile  home 
was  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Patty  somebody,  and  she  was 
married  to  my  cousin,  Barbara  Glaser,  her  son  is — David 
Murray. 

Was  that  the  one  that  works  in  Healdsburg  now,  one  of  them 
now,  who  was  that  was  telling  me — Don  Greg,  who  got  a 
Bronco,  I  said  where's  she  from,  she  works  for  Sanderson 
[Ford]  in  Healdsburg. 
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Davis:  I  don't  know  who  she  works  for. 

Domenichelli:     He  said  she  lives  over  there,  I  thought  he  said  she  lived  on 
the  Miller  place. 

Davis:  I  don't  know  where  she  lives  or  works.  I  just  know  it  was  his 

first  wife  and  now  he's  remarried.  My  cousin  Barbara  who's 
with  Pat — 

Domenichelli:     Yes. 

Davis:  — married  two  times.  And  her  first  marriage  they  had  this 

boy  David.  And  his  first  wife  was  Patty  and  she  lives  in  that 
trailer  on  the  end  of  Moody  lane.  But  I  don't  know  who  lives 
in  the  stucco  house. 

Domenichelli:     This  fella  Jensen  had  it  leased,  but  he  moved  out  to  his  place 
in  Dry  Creek. 

A  Domenichelli:     People  by  the  name  of  Grasso  [George]  live  in  it  now. 

Davis:  Evidently,  they  rent  it  out. 

Okay,  I  know  where  Hugh  and  Ruth  lived.  What  about — 

A  Domenichelli:     You  know,  for  years  they  lived  in  that  old  house  in  the  hills 
above  where  the  Stockham  Ranch  used  to  be. 

Davis:  Okay,  where  was  the  Stockham  Ranch? 

A  Domenichelli:  Just  before  you  get  to  the  Vineyard  — 

Domenichelli:  In  the  Vineyard  over  there. 

Davis:  Okay. 

A  Domenichelli:  Where  the  Todd  family  lives  now. 

Davis:  Okay,  we're  talking  about  River  Road. 

Domenichelli:  Yes. 

ADomenicheni:     River  Road,  they  had  land  down  to  the  river  and  the  hills  up 
above. 

Davis:  That's  where  they  lived  originally,  Grant  and  Harriet  used  to 

live  there. 
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Domenichelli:     Yeah. 


A-Domeiidielli:     They  lived  down  below,  and  Hugh  and  Ruth  lived  in  an  old 
house  up  above. 

Domenichelli:     Up  above,  there  was  two  houses  on  the  ranch. 

Davis:  Before  they  moved  over  onto  Moody  Lane.  Do  you  have  any 

idea  how  many  acres  there  were  in  Grant  and  Harriet's? 

A  Domenichelli:  Do  you? 

Davis:  Or  what  they  did? 

Domenichelli:  That  was  a  big  prune  and  pear  ranch.  It  must  be — 

A.  Domenichelli:  It  had  a  few — 

Domenichelli:  It  must  have  been  a  hundred — 

A.  Domenichelli:  Mostly  hills. 

Domenichelli:  Well,  he's  got  about  60  acres  in  the  bottom. 

A  Domenichelli:  That's  right. 

Domenichelli:  I  guess  he's  got  a  120-140  acres  out  there. 

A. Domenichelli:  There  wasn't  any  cultivation  up  in  the  hills. 

Domenichelli:  No.  Now  he's  got  grapes  up  there. 

Davis:  Do  you  know  who  they  bought  it  from? 

Domenichelli:  Stockham?  Beffa. 

Davis:  So  Grant  Stockham  bought  it  from  BefFa. 

Domenichelli:     Right.  Just  a  year  ahead  of,  we  bought  the  one  up  over  there 
from  Norton. 

Davis:  Because  the  Kilgores  used  to  own  some  property  over  there. 

And  I  think  they  either  sold  or  bought  from  somebody  by  the 
name  of  Pries? 

A. Domenichelli:     Oh,  Pries. 

Davis:  Does  that  sound  right? 
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Domenichelli:     Yes.  That's  beyond  our  place  over  there,  down  where  Kelly 
used  to  live. 

Davis:  It's  on  north  of  there. 

A.  Domenichelli:  On  the  river. 

Domenichelli:  On  the  bottom,  they  got  some  hill,  too. 

A.  Domenichelli:  I  mean  the  house  is  down. 

Davis:  The  Stockham  wasn't  that  far,  wasn't  that  far  up. 

A.  Domenichelli:  No . 

Domenichelli:  No.  It  bordered  our  place. 

A.Domenicheni:  The  property  bordered  their  property. 

Domenichelli:     There  was  this  place  here,  and  then  the  fella  Griffith  was 
below  in  there. 

Davis:  Yes. 

Domenichelli:     And  then  Fred  Young,  bought  it,  and  then  I  don't  know  who 
bought  it. 

Davis:  I  went  for  a  walk  with  mom  one  day,  and  she  walked  me  all 

they  way  up  to  the  end  of  the  road,  and  she  told  me  all  the 
people  that  used  to  live  there.  So  I  do  have  it  written  down 
someplace,  where  the  Todds  lived,  the  Stockhams  used  to  live 
there.  But  since  I  don't  drive  up  there  very  often,  and  since 
I've  lived  most  of  my  life  away  from  here,  it's  kind  of  hard  to 
know  or  even  remember  where  people  lived. 

What  are  the  names  of  your  children? 

A. Domenichelli:     They  are  written  on  here. 

Davis:  But  they  don't  live  here  any  longer. 

A.  Domenichelli:     One  of  them  lives  in  Cloverdale  and  one  lives  in  Healdsburg. 

Davis:  I  do  appreciate  our  time.  One  other  question  I  did  want  to  ask 

you,  was,  for  a  while  you  lived  at  Eliza  Monroe's,  up  in  an 
apartment,  upstairs.  This  was  after  her  sister  died.  And  she 
used  to  live  upstairs,  when  her  sister  Meda  was  alive. 

A-Domenichalli:     Well.  Yes. 
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Davis:  I  assume  that  when  Meda  died,  she  moved  downstairs  with 

Ed.  You  rented  the  upstairs. 

ADcmerichpni:     Yeah. 

Davis:  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  she  was  related,  she  and  Meda 

were  related  to  Edna  Morrill  and  Maybell  Waite  Maybell? 

A.DomenicheTH:     They  were  cousins. 

Davis:  How  were  they  cousins? 

A.DomenicheTli:     She — 

Davis:  She  used  to  tell  me  they  were  cousins,  but  I  could  never 

figure  out  how  they  were  cousins. 

A  DnmpnifhpUr     Her  mother  was,  her  father.  Her  father's  name  was  Dick 
Banta — 

Domenichelli:  Banta,  right. 

A.DomericheIli:  I  think  it  was  her  mother  and  their  father. 

Davis:  Their  father's  name  was  Metzger. 

A. Domenichelli:  Yes.  And — 

Davis:  And  I  think  somehow  there  was  two  marriages. 

A. Domenichelli:  Well,  Ms.  Monroe's  mother  was  a  Metzger. 

Davis:  Was  a  Metzger,  okay  and  she  married  a  Banta. 

A. Domenichelli:     If  you  want  to  find  out  her  son  lives  in  Healdsburg,  Crane, 
Alvin. 

Davis:  So  Alvin  Crane  lives  in  Healdsburg. 

A. Domenichelli:  I  think  at  River's  Bend. 

Davis:  Oh,  yeah. 

Domenichelli:  He's  an  adopted  boy  isn't  he? 

End  of  Tape. 
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1995  update:  At  86  George  is  still  going  strong  and  is  still 
driving  tractor  for  Gallo,  much  to  the  surprise  of  their 
bookkeeper. 
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